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For “ Tue Frienp.”’ 


Historical Review of the Society of Friends. 
(Continued from page 306.) 

Let us now return to the general condition in 
which the Society of Friends was left after the 
separations of 1827-8. The light esteem which 
many at that time had manifested for the out- 
ward offering of our Saviour, the value of the 
atonement, and the authority of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, naturally led others to press the import- 
ance of these subjects more constantly and ear- 
nestly ; and many years had not elasped, before 
it was manifest that some members of our So- 
ciety were in danger of so depending on these 
as to undervalue or neglect in measure the in- 
ternal work of the Spirit of Christ, which is 
essential to the experience of salvation. 

Thus a fresh cause of uneasiness and dissen- 
sion arose. Many in our borders who retained 
a lively remembrance of the bitter trials and 
sufferings they had endured in the struggles 
through which the Society had recently passed, 
looked with sad foreboding at the spread of doc- 
trines which they foresaw must occasion renewed 
disturbance; and viewed almost with dismay, 
the rise of disputes and alienation of feeling. 

As early as the year 1831, John Wilbur, a 
minister from New England, in the course of a 
religious visit to England, was brought under 
great concern on account of the evidences which 
he there met with of departures from our orig- 
inal principles. So great was his affliction on 
this account that after the conclusion of the 
Yearly Meeting of London in 1832, he retired 
to his chamber “ where,” he says, “ my head was 
as waters and mine eyes as fountains of tears, in 
weeping for the backsliding of the sons and 
daughters of my people.” A subsequent entry 
in his journal is as follows: “So I continued to 
mourn, and to feel like adopting the prophet’s 
subsequent language of grief as I pass through 
this land, ‘ How is the gold become dim! How 
is the most fine gold changed !’” Again he re- 
marks: “A disposition is making its appear- 
ance in divers places in this nation and among 
Friends, to think very little of the cross of Christ 
practically, and to plead for liberality both of 
faith and practice; the perceptible influence of 
the Holy Spirit is mournfully deprecated by 
many members of our Society ; some of them in 
conspicuous standing are now disposed to put 
the Scriptures in the place of the Spirit, and 
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seem ready to hold them as the only rule of faith 
and practice or guidance of Christians,” &c. 

The result of this exercise was the prepara- 
tion of a series of letters addressed to his friend 
George Crosfield, of Liverpool, and published 
by him, in which the true principles of our re- 
ligious Society are maintained as opposed to the 
views of those who deny the atonement and Di- 
vinity of our Saviour; and of those also who too 
much neglect “the continual extension and op- 
eration of his power and spirit, light and grace, 
perceptibly working in the hearts of men for 
their preservation and safe guidance through 
the whole course of their lives.” This publica- 
tion was a timely exposure of the influences at 
work to lead our members away from our long 
settled doctrines; and it, and the other labors of 
its author, met with a hearty response from 
some valued and clear-sighted Friends in Great 
Britain. The late John Barclay, of Croyden, 
writing to him in 1834, says: “ Oh, how often 
have I remembered thee and thought of thee, as 
one whom the Lord has made use of in an emi- 
nent manner, while on thy visit to these islands, 
to uncover and bring out to view the working 
of the wily enemy, as it is this day, and to mani- 
fest the path of the Just One, and the work of 
God in and among his people.” Similar ex- 
pressions of unity and sympathy were made by 
Sarah Lynes Grubb, James Backhouse, Ann 
Jones, and others. These were no doubt very 
comforting and confirming to him, particularly 
as his honest, faithful and open testimony brought 
upon him much censure and reproach. 

About four years after the publication of John 
Wilbur’s Letters to George Crosfield, the with- 
drawal from the meetings of Friends in England 
of Isaac Crewdson and others, and the setting 
up of separate meetings by them, showed that 
there was ample cause for the uneasiness that 
had led to the preparation and issue of the 
warning; and vindicated the clearness of vision 
of this watchman on the walls of Zion. Those 
who took part in this separation are often re- 
ferred to as Beaconites, from the name of a work, 
The Beacon, which was an exposition of their 
views. 

The pages of THe Frrenp show that at an 
early period some of those who contributed to 
its columns were sensible of the impending 
danger. In the Fourth Month of 1833, a cau- 
tion is extended by one of these, that, “in en- 
deavoring to defend the Holy Scriptures and 
the great doctrines they teach, against the as- 
saults of infidelity, cloaked under a refined 
spirituality, we do not undervalue the influence 
and guidance of that blessed Spirit or Grace of 
God, which only can lead us in the path of peace 
and safety.” ‘Since we have been delivered, 
through the Lord’s mercy, from the flood of 
libertinism and unbelief which so lately threat- 
ened the very existence of the Society, it be- 
hooves us to take great care lest our abhorrence 
of these evils should carry us to extremes on the 
opposite side.” Vol. vi. p. 213. 

Similar cautions appear in the pages of THE 
FRIEND, from time to time. Thus in the follow- 
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ing year, a writer says: “We cannot be too 
grateful for the preservation of the sacred writ- 
ings, which are able to make wise unto salvation, 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus, but they 
are not designed to supersede the immediate re- 
vealing power of the Holy Spirit, by which alone 
the soul can see and feel its corruptions, receive 
saving faith in the Redeemer, and experience 
translation out of the kingdom of Satan into the 
kingdom of the dear Son of God.” Vol. vii. p. 
205. ‘ 

One of the writers of that day portrays in a 
manner which, in the light of subsequent experi- 
ence, seems almost prophetic, the fruits of a les- 
sened regard for the doctrine of the immediate 
revelation of the Divine will to man: “If the 
members of this Society renounce their faith in 
the sensible influence and direction of the Di- 
vine Spirit, they will become enemies of the cross 
of Christ, and despisers of the foolishness of its 
requisitions. Worldly prudence and propriety 
will be substituted as the standard to decide 
questions of religious duty—the sentiments of 
our forefathers respecting many practices which 
they deemed fruits of the Spirit will become 
obsolete—our mode of worship will be irksome 
and formal—learning will be considered neces- 
sary to give point and interest to the ministry— 
our meetings for discipline, if any discipline 
should then be thought necessary, will be con- 
ducted in the same spirit and wisdom in which 
temporal business is managed, and religious con- 
cerns must come to an end, as they can have no 
other origin than the immediate communica- 
tions of the Holy Spirit.” Vol. vii. p. 366. 

The Beacon was published in 1835, and called 
forth several replies from members of the Society 
in Great Britain, who showed that some of the 
doctrines advocated in it were not consistent 
with the views of Friends. Warnings against 
its teachings were also issued to their members 
by most of the Yearly Meetings of Friends on 
this continent; who were concerned that they 
should not lose sight of the spiritual views that 
had ever distinguished our Society, that their 
faith should not be weakened in the immediate 
guidance and influence of the Holy Spirit, and 
that they should not regard the Holy Scriptures 
as the primary source of faith and knowledge ; 
but should esteem them as deriving their au- 
thority from the Spirit which had inspired their 
writers, and which therefore must be looked up 
to as the fountain of all spiritual knowledge. 
In the 8th and 9th volumes of THe FrRrenp, I 
find such warnings reprinted from the minutes 
of New England, Philadelphia, Ohio, Indiana 
and Baltimore Yearly Meetings; most of which 
mention The Beacon by name. The minute of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting says of this book : “The 
author has taken the liberty of extolling and 
setting the Holy Scriptures above what they say 
of themselves, and above what we, as a Society, 
have always held them; placing them as a rule 
paramount to the Holy Spirit; invalidating or 
denying our Christian and Scriptural testimony 
to the universality of the gift of grace, or spirit- 
ual teacher,” &c. This minute may be taken as 
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soever He leads them. These were redeemed 
from among men, being the first fruits unto God 
and the Lamb. And in their mouth was found 
no guile, for they were without fault before the 
throne of God. They had come out of great 
tribulations, and did not sink under them, or 
faint by the way; but continued the conflict 
with the enemy until they got the victory over 
the beast, or beastly nature in all its various 
forms. (See Rev. xv. 2.) Therefore are they 
before the throne of God, and serve Him day 
and night in his temple. 

If holiness or a restoration to primitive purity, 
is attainable here on earth, it must be, I think, 
an individual work. But this idea need not in- 
terfere with the saying of Peter, where he speaks 
of the “times of restitution of all things which 
God hath spoken of by the mouth of all the holy 
prophets since the world began.” “ Because 
God hath appointed a day in which He will 
judge the world in righteousness by that man 
whom He hath ordained.” And as to the time 
and manner in which this great work of resto- 
ration will come, we need not to know. — For it 
is one of the secret things that belong to God. 
But such as are revealed, I do believe belong 
to us and to our children. And many of them 
were revealed to holy men of old, and left for 
our learning, that we, through patience and com- 
fort of the Scriptures, might have hope. So 
“Tis not for us to question, but to praise the 
great Creator, wise in all his ways. 

In this state of mutability, we only “ know in 
part, and prophesy in part,” &c. But I do be- 
lieve that a state of perfection, as far as freedom 
from sin is concerned, must be attained before 
that perfect restoration is enjoyed that was lost 
in the fall. And in order for a restoration, we 
need to build upon a sure foundation, instead of 
the sinking sand. And we need to build with 
materials that will stand the fire. For fiery 
trials will come upon us to try us. Else we may, 
like the Babel-builders, erect an airy structure, 
whose top we may suppose will reach to heaven, 
and thus make to ourselves a name. And have 
we not Babel-builders now, who are building 
lofty, airy structures to make to themselves a 
name? Are not too many contenting themselves 
by holding on to the name, and to the form of 
Godliness after the power has left it? But all 
this Babel-building leads into confusion and 
ends there. So what we need is a restoration on 
a sure foundation, that we may have the good, 
without the fall to evil. ° 

It is written, “ Thus saith the Lord, behold I 
lay in Zion for a foundation a stone, a precious 
corner-stone, a sure foundation.” And he that 
buildeth on it will not be confounded like the 
Babel-builders were. But we may remember 
that Babylon was built by a different spirit, and 
is in bondage; while the Jerusalem which is 
above, is free, and the mother of all the free, or 
new-born children of God. So what we want 
while here in this probationary world, is so to 
pass the time of our sojourning here, as to be pre- 
pared to join the general assembly and church 
of the first born, when time to us shall be no 
longer. But this happy restoration will only be 
by submission, through the cross, unto the law 
of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus, which will 
set us free from the law of sin and death, and re- 
unite us to Him who is the light and life of men. 

Davin Hupp.eston. 

Dustin, Inp., Third Month 11th, 1889. 


“No MAN,” once said Sir Benjamin Rudgard, 
“is bound to be rich or great; no, nor to be wise; 
but every man is bound to be honest.” 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT. 
BY JULIA M. LIPPMANN. 


She’s put her neat advertisement in every vine and 
tree ; 

“Spring Opening’ Madam Nature begs that you will 
come and see 

Her stock of gorgeous evening skies; her quantities 
of sun; 

Her hosts of buds and blossoms. Come! its free to 
every one. 


And Madame Nature gives away her goods—you 
needn’t pay— 

She only begs you'll come prepared to like her grand 
display 

Of sunsets and of floating clouds, of blossoms red and 

old. 

Cums soon into the woods, kind friends, before the 

stock grows old. 
—The Independent. 


——____~_o 


MY WORE. 
I come to Thee, O Lord, for strength and patience 
To do thy will. 
Help me, O Father, in this world of duty 
My place to fill. 
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I may not go and labor in Thy vineyard, 
Where, through long hours, 

Brave men and women toil, and from Thy presses 
The red wine pours. 


My work at home lies with the olive branches 
Thou’st planted there. 

To train them meekly for the heavenly garden 
Needs all my care. 


I may not in the woods and on the mountains 
Seek Thy lost sheep; 

At home a little flock of tender lambkins 
’Tis mine to keep. 


Thou givest to Thy servants each our life’s work ; 
No trumpet tone 

Will tell the nations, in triumphant pealing, 
How mine is done. 


But ’twill be much if when the task is ended 
Through grace from Thee, 

I give Thee back undimmed the radiant jewels 
Thou gavest me. 


—M. P. Handy. 
sccieiamanitatatamibiiiad 
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GIRLS WHO ARE IN DEMAND. 
The girls that are wanted are good girls— 
Good from the heart to the lips; 
Pure as the lily is white and pure, 
From its heart to its sweet leaf tips. 
The girls that are wanted are home girls— 
Girls that are mother’s right hand, 
That fathers and brothers can trust to, 
And the little ones understand. 


Girls that are fair on the hearthstone, 
And pleasant when nobody sees; 

Kind and sweet to their own folks, 
Ready and anxious to please. 

The girls that are wanted are wise girls, 
That know what to do or say, 

That drive with a smile or soft word 
The wrath of the household away. 


The girls that are wanted are girls of sense, 
Whom fashion can never deceive ; 

Who can follow whatever is pretty, 
And dare what is silly to leave. 

The girls that are wanted are careful girls, 
Who count what a thing will cost; 

Who use with a prudent, generous hand, 
But see that nothing is lost. 


The girls that are wanted are girls with hearts; 
They are wanted for mothers and wives, 
Wanted to cradle in loving arms 
The strongest and frailest lives. 
The clever, the witty, the brilliant girls, 
There are few who can understand ; 
But O! for the wise, loving home girl, 


There’s a constant, steady demand. —Anon, 


For “ Tue Frew.” 


Early Meeting-houses of Friends, 


(Continued from page 308.) 
MARKET STREET MEETING. 


Friends finding that the Centre meeting was 
inconveniently located for most of them, took 
into consideration the propriety of having a 
meeting-house in a more central situation; and 
afterwards took steps in that direction, which 
perhaps cannot be better followed than by some 
extracts from the minutes of the time, viz: 

“Ata Monthly Meeting held at Robert Ewer’s 
house the 28th day of the Tenth Month, 1694, 
This meeting requested Anthony Morris and 
Samuel Carpenter to speak to Governour Mark. 
ham about his lot of land that lyeth on the Hi 
Street near the market place, and enquire t 
length and breadth; and if it may be thought 
convenient, to erect a meeting-house thereon.” 

The Friends reported that “they find him 
ready to serve Friends therein; and Friends 
agree to present him with 50 pounds, and ac 
knowledge his kindness therein, which they are 
desired to pay the Governour for the ground 
to build the meeting-house upon, and desire him 
to make a title therefor to Edward Shippen, 
Sam’l Carpenter and Anthony Morris, for the 
use of Friends as aforesaid. David Lloyd is 
desired. to draw a Deed to confirm the lot of 
land bought of Governour Markham, also an- 
other Deed to declare the use of it.” 

Having secured a desirable lot at the S. W. 
corner of Second and High (Market) Streets, 
they proceeded in the next year to make ar 
rangements to build upon it. 

Ninth Mo. 1695. ‘The meeting taking into 
their consideration the necessity of a new meet 
ing-house, the said matter is left to the con 
sideration of the next Quarterly Meeting. 

2nd of Tenth Month, 1695. At a Quarterly 
Meeting held at the house of Robert Ewer, the 
matter of building a new meeting-house in 
Philadelphia was mentioned at this meeting 
and unanimously agreed to, and several Friends 
subscribed for the carrying of it forward, and 
further was recommended to the Monthly Meet- 
ings of this County for their assistance. The 
meeting desires John Lineham and Robert 
Ewer to get Friends about Philadelphia to sub 
scribe towards the building, and desires Edward 
Shippen, Sam’! Carpenter, John Line and John 
Jones to provide materials and agree with work- 
men to build a meeting-house 60 feet long and 
40 feet wide, and as high as may be convenient 
in proportion to the length and breadth.” 

31st of Eleventh Month. “The deed for the 
lot of ground in the Second Street that was 
purchased of Governour Markham, was read in 
this meeting and delivered to Sam’l Carpenter, 
Edward Shippen and Anthony Morris, Trustees.” 

The building committee “doe report they 
have agreed with Thomas Duckett and William 
Harwood for the building of the said a 
house, which is to contain 50 foot square, wi 
cellars underneath ; and they deem the charge 
to be about 1000 pounds.” 

In describing this building, one author says, 
“Tt was built of brick and nearly square in 
shape; the roof rose on each side to a central 
lantern, which gave light to the interior.” An- 
other says, “It was surmounted on the centre 
of its four-angled roof by a raised frame of glass 
work, so constructed as to pass light down into 
the meeting below.” 

The construction was probably much the 
same as that of the “Great meeting-house” at 
Burlington described in a former paper; § 
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representation of which has been handed down 
to the present generation. 

The house was near enough completion toward 
the end of this year for meetings to be held in 
it, but was not fully finished until some time 
during the next year, as the following minutes 
will show. 

“At our Monthly Meeting held at the New 
meeting-house the 29th = of Eleventh Month, 
1696-7, and at our Monthly Meeting-house in 
High Street in Philadelphia, the 30th of Second 
Month, 1697, ’tis agreed by this meeting that 
henceforward there be two meetings at this place 
upon & First-day during the summer time: the 
morning meeting beginning at the ninth hour, 
and the other about two in the afternoon. Also 
it is agreed by this meeting, at the request of 
the Friends on Schuylkill side, that there be a 
morning meeting at the Centre meeting-house 
during the summer season, beginning at the 
ninth hour, and that John Lineham give Friends 
notice next First-day, that the Fifth and First- 
days’ meeting following, be held at the Centre 
while this place is plaistering.” 

Their next concern appears to have been to 
extinguish the debt, viz: 

Second Month, 1699. “Whereas several 
Friends are at Salem Yearly Meeting, this 
meeting thinks it convenient to defer a sub- 
«ription for discharging the debt of the meet- 
ing-house until the next Monthly Meeting, when 
Sam’l Carpenter and Anthony Morris are de- 
sired to assist Pentecoast Tague and John Buzby 
in getting subscriptions presented for paying the 
debts due for building the meeting-house.” 

Friends desiring to hold the Yearly Meeting 
in Philadelphia, it was found that this house 
had not sufficient seating capacity, therefore 
they set about increasing it. 

28th of Fifth Month, 1699. “It was pro- 
posed to this meeting the necessity of enlarging 
this meeting-house by erecting a gallery ; upon 
which it is agreed that it be done between this 
and the next Yearly Meeting, and that William 
Harwood shall prepare stuff for the same.” 

The gallery was promptly erected at a cost of 
about £16. ‘“ The deeds for the ground whereon. 
the meeting-house stands are this day delivered 
into the hands of Anthony Morris.” 

(To be continued.) 





From ‘‘ THe Rep Man.” 


Both Sides. 


(A FACT.) 





“I know them root and branch,” the speaker 
went on, “ my duties have made me thoroughly 
familiar with their character and ways. They’re 
abad lot, and you’ll make nothing out of them. 
You can hold an eel as easily as you can an 
Indian, if you try for any moral sense in him. 
I've been sheriff here for twelve years, as I told 
you, and if I don’t know the race and all it’s 
worth, nobody does.” 

_ His listeners were New England people travel- 
ling in Alaska a year ago this winter. 

“But you have seen only the savages and the 
Worst specimens of those,” answered one of these 
three ladies. 

“All the specimens there are,” laughed the 
sheriff. 

“But the civilized Indians, the school at 
Sitka—we are going there—have you ever seen 
that?” asked another, the daughter of the lady 
vho had spoken first, a young girl whose bright 
eyes and smile had won her many a pleasant 
thought on the way. 


“Why don’t you come and see for yourself?” 


asked the third. “That's the only way to be 
sure.” 

“ Oh, no, it’s not,” returned the sheriff. 

“Don’t you believe you would say about this 
same thing that you are saying of the Indians 
if you could be set down in the midst of your 
own ancestors a thousand years ago?” questioned 
the first speaker. “ We are very proud of being 
descended from Normans and Saxons and Danes, 
but their way of living couldn’t have been quite 
what we should endorse to-day.” 

The practicalness of the assertion seemed to 
make an impression, for the disbeliever in In- 
dian possibilities admitted the truth of it, and 
was silent a moment. 

It was during this silence of his that the third 
lady persisted, “Come up to Sitka now with us, 
and you or we will be convinced.” 

He stood thinking. 

“I believe I'll go,” he answered at last, smil- 
ing, “ And then I shall have another proof of 
what I am saying now.” 

He did go to the Indian school at Sitka. It 
was after a thorough examination of it in all its 
details that he thanked the ladies for having 
brought him. “I confess,” he said, “that my 
opinion of the Indian has changed. I didn't 
dream that there was this in him. He will 
never seem the same to me again.” 

If everybody would only be as wise, and take 
the trouble to look on both sides of that great 
shield of fact which we have a way of fancying 
that we have thoroughly seen from one point of 
view alone. F. C. 8. 


For ‘‘ Tue Frrenp.”’ 
A Dredging Excursion. 


In response to a kind invitation to accompany 
two of my friends on a dredging excursion in 
the waters about Atlantic City, N. J., I left home 
on the 3d of Fourth Month. 

We reached Longport, the southern extremity 
of the beach on which Atlantic City is situated, 
before noon, and went on board the Flirt—a 
small sailing vessel especially designed for mak- 
ing excursions with sailing parties. 

The West Jersey Rail Road leaves the solid 
land at Pleasantville, passes over several’ miles 
of salt marsh, which is so nearly the level of the 
ocean as to be overflowed when the tides are 
higher than usual; and crossing the bridge 
over the channel, enters upon the sand of the 
beach proper. This structure of an outlying 
sand beach, separated from the main land by a 
lower lying interval filled with water or marsh, 
is common along the whole of the New Jersey 
coast, and extends even to Florida. 

I was interested, as I walked by the edge of 
the ocean at low tide, to observe a similar forma- 
tion on the beach itself. The receding waters 
had left long stretches of sand-bank slightly 
elevated above the surface, with strips of water, 
mostly quite shallow, intervening between these 
and the shore. These sand-banks and the inner 
lower spaces, were a reproduction on a small 
scale of the beach itself and of the marsh that 
lay between it and the shore. The constant 
beating of the waves appears to have the effect 
of piling up the sand on the edge of the sea, to 
a certain height, somewhat above the average 
level of the tide. This sand is moved by the 
action of the winds, and thus are formed the 
ridges of low sand hills, or dunes, as they are 
called, which formerly lined this beach, and 
still line the greater part of it for miles south 
of Atlantic City. 

A heavy storm a few weeks ago had washed 
away the ocean face of many of these sand- 





dunes, and the surface thus exposed showed the 
sand to be in regular strata or layers, deposited 
by the wind at different times. The edges of 
these layers projected slightly from the exposed 
surface, showing that there was a slight differ- 
ence in the degree of consolidation or hardness 
of the different layers. In some places, buried 
beneath a great number of such layers, were 
multitudes of the shells of the common sand 
clam (Mya solidissima), which is so exceedingly 
abundant on this coast. If by any of the pro- 
cesses of nature these sand-hills should become 
consolidated into stone, we would then have a 
reproduction of the rocks and fossils similar to 
those which are now found in many parts of 
the world; and which unfold to the geologist 
the operations of Nature in ages long since 
ast. 

The sand on the sea-shore of New Jersey is 
almost pure Silex (Quartz), with a slight ad- 
mixture of lime derived from the shells of the 
marine animals which inhabit the adjacent 
waters. This sand has been derived from the 
destruction of the pre-existing rocks, which 
have been dissolved, worn away and rolled into 
fine particles, principally by the chemical and 
mechanical action of air and water. The whole 
of southern New Jersey is covered with layers 
of sand, gravel or clay, which have been thus 
formed. The water has, to a large extent, 
sifted out, or separated, those materials from 
each other. The clayey portions, in the shape 
of mud, remain longer in suspension, and are 
carried by the waves until they find a quiet 
place for subsidence. 

As I was examining the effect of the storm on 
the sand-dunes or hillocks, I noticed a number 
of holes about two inches in diameter, running 
obliquely into the sides of these hillocks. Some 
of them were deep enough to receive my cane 
to its full length. I supposed they had been 
made by a species of sand crab which inhabits 
the New Jersey beaches, and which digs its 
holes above the reach of high tide. I had not 
met with any of those crabs myself, but a natu- 
ralist friend, who is familiar with this part of 
the coast, described to me a little adventure 
with one of them. He was sitting one day near 
a hole, eating his lunch, when a crab made its 
appearance. Wishing to secure it for a specimen 
for his cabinet, he hurled a pork steak which 
he had by him at the animal, hoping to knock 
it over, so that he could catch it before it 
could rega™ the entrance. He missed his aim, 
but the nimble crab darted after the steak, 
seized it, and carried it safely into his subter- 
ranean home! 

In connection with the layers or strata of the 
sand-dunes, it may be well to mention, that while 
at Atlantic City, I visited a well which a water 
company is boring in the salt marsh adjoining 
the city, to procure a supply of fresh water for 
the use of the inhabitants. The same company 
had previously sunk a similar well, from which 
their supply 1s now drawn. The engineer in 
charge informed me that water free from salt 
can be obtained almost anywhere on the beach 
by sinking a shallow well of only a few feet. 
The fresh water derived from the rains filters 
into such wells, and the sand appears to pre- 
vent the access of the water of the sea. But as 
the well deepens the water becomes salt, and 
they do not again meet with fresh water until a 
depth of about 800 feet is reached. The strata of 
clays, sands and marls which underlie southern 
New Jersey, have a gentle slope downward 
towards the ocean ; so that a particular stratum 
of clay or sand which appears on the surface in 
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the western part of the State, say about Bur- 
lington or Camden, will be found perhaps hun- 
dreds of feet down when the ocean beach is 
reached. When the borings for the well reaches 
such a layer, the water which rises from it is 
that which entered the ground near Burlington 
or Camden, and has followed the layer from 
that place to the point where it is tapped. The 
well which is now used is about 1100 feet deep, 
and the water, which appears to come from a 
layer of white sand, rises to the surface. It 
furnishes about 700 gallons of water per hour. 
The well which the company is now sinking 
has reached a depth of 1000 feet and the work 
is still progressing. 

The people at Atlantic City have recently 
been much interested in a whale of a rare spe- 
cies which had been caught by the crew of a 
life-saving station below the city a few days 
previously. It had probably come near the 
shore in pursuit of the fish on which it feeds, 
and as the tide receded, found itself cut off 
from the open ocean by one of those sand-bars, 
which I have mentioned as being often formed 
along this coast, with deeper water between 
them and the shore. In its efforts to escape, it 
was stranded on one of these bars. It was 
about 13 feet long—one of the Bottle-nosed 
Whales. After being exhibited for some days 
to the curious, it was transported to Washington 
for the benefit of the Smithsonian Institute. 
The skin was described as remarkably smooth 
and shiny, resembling the polished surface of 
“ patent leather.” 

The sea-clams, which are so abundant on the 
coast, abound on these low sand-bars, which are 
under water during part of the tide. In walking 
along the beach I noticed the upturning of the 
sand made by them in their motions, and occa- 
sionally pried one out with my cane. I noticed 
also that the gulls had been similarly employed, 
for the three-pronged tracks made by these 
birds were thickly clustered around the small 
depressions marking the spot whence the clams 
had been taken. The friend whom I was visit- 
ing told me that the day before, he had twice 
seen the gulls carry a clam up to the height of 
30 or 40 feet and then drop it to the wet sand. 
The shock is sufficient to break the shell, which 
is rather thin (much thinner than that of the 
kind commonly used by the people for food), 
and then the gull descends and eats the flesh 
which it has so ingeniously contrived to obtain 
access to. I found the gull tracks @lso around 
a hole in the sand, from which one of the boat 
shells (Natica) had been dug up. But this 
globular shell would be much harder to break 
than the flatter sea-clams, and the gulls had left 
it uninjured. 

We landed from our boat to inspect some 
works, where in the summer that bony fish, the 
Menhaden, is converted into oil and fertilizers. 
The proprietor informed us that their factory 
consumes from four to 5,000,000 fish in a year. 
They are abont the size of a herring, but thicker 
and heavier. The Menhaden swim in huge 
schools near the surface of the water. When 
a school is seen from the fishing vessel, now 
usually a steamer, the net is loaded half in one 
boat and half in another, which drop the middle 
of the net in front of the advancing school, and 
carry the ends around either side and bring 
them together in the rear, so as to enclose the 
fish. A bottom net is slipped under so as to 
prevent the escape of the fish. Sometimes as 
many as 200,000 fish will be caught at a single 
haul. The fish when brought to land are 
heated in great boilers which separates the oil, 


and the refuse is converted into fertilizers by 
mixing with potash and other materials. 

The schools of Menhaden appear along the 
coast in the Fifth Month, and are found in 
different parts in different years. Last year 
they were very abundant to the northward, and 
one establishment caught and manufactured 
96,000,000 fish! About 175 fish yielded a gallon 


of oil. J. W 
(To be concluded.) 


Natural History, Science, &. 
Outings for Children and Invalids.—The best 


time for children and invalids to be out-of-doors 
is in the middle of the day; in winter between 
10 a. Mm. and 2 p.M.; as the days grow longer 
they may be out between 9 A. M. and 4 P. M., 
and in midsummer till dark, unless malaria 
infests the neighborhood. Even then, if one is 
wrapped warmly enough, he may escape malaria. 
It is said by wise ones that no one catches the 
“chills” without first feeling chilly. 

Upon coming in from out-of-doors, if any gar- 
ment upon the body feels damp, it should at 
once be removed. On the Atlantic sea-board 
the air is often saturated with moisture, which 

enetrates the clothing of outgoers, and we all 
<now how dangerous to health is sitting down 
with damp clothing on. One may ride or walk, 
if thoroughly protected from chilliness, through 
damp woods or wet grass with impunity, if when 
coming into the house and ceasing muscular ex- 
ercise, warm and dry clothing is at once put on. 
Vigorous exercise should be kept up until this 
is done. 

Children liable to attacks of croup should be 
kept in the house except only during the middle 
of the day, unless there is a piazza with southern 
exposure, where they may be warm and dry 
until the sun begins to decline. If at the very 
first sign of croup a warm shawl is closely fast- 
ened about the chest and arms, great relief will 
be obtained. The piazza above mentioned is a 
boon to all mothers. It makes daily outings for 
the children safe and easy. The mother can 
keep them under her eye all the time, and yet 
permit them the delight of open air. Children 
accustomed to spending much of their time out- 
of-doors when not asleep are likely to escape 
contagious diseases, or if attacked by them to 
suffer comparatively little from such attacks. 
The victims of scarlet fever, measles, whooping- 
cough, if they have been in the habit of freely 
taking the air, suffer far less from these maladies 
than do those children who are kept all the 
time in-doors.—Selected. 


The Vanilla Plant.—The vanilla bean, as it is 
called, is becoming an important article of com- 
merce, the value of the marketed crop, last year, 
approaching a million dollars. It is one of those 
cases in which the common question, What is 
the use of science? has met with a very practical 
answer. Only for science—only for the know- 
ledge which has flowed from the labors of those 
who have investigated the relations of insects 
and flowers, would this enormous amount have 
been produced for the pleasure of man. The 
plant is an orchid, Vanilla planifolia, growing 
wild in the tropics, and the “bean” is the im- 
mature seed vessel. Like many other orchids, 
the plant is incapable of fertilizing itself. Its 
own pollen is as good as foreign pollen, but the 
structure is of such a nature that neither its 
own pollen nor any other pollen can reach the 
stigma until the obstacle is removed either by 
the aid of insects that visit the flower, or by 
some extraneous means. It so happens that it 


is only in a limited area that the plant produces 
seeds freely, and it is assumed that some special 
insect had secured the exclusive patent right or 
adaptation for this flower. In the absence of 
this insect the plant produces no seed-vegsel, 
The insect, whatever it may be, does not seem 
to have a wide distribution. Since, however, all] 
this has become known, man can do just as wel] 
and better, the work that the plant had become 
adapted for the insect todo. A sharp piece of 
bamboo, about as thick as a lead-pencil, is thrag 
into the column of the orchid’s flower, remoyj 
the obstruction and allowing the flower’s ow, 
pollen to act at the same time. An 
workman can thus fertilize a thousand flowers 
in half a day. A crop of beans can, in this 
way, be secured whether the specially favored 
insect be about or not. The plant grows in the 
ground, but attaches itself by rootlets, as our 
ivy does, to trees, rocks or fences—and those 
who are now cultivating them have regular 
gardens, as we have hop-gardens, or gardens for 
Lima beans. They commence to bear at two 
years from the planting of the cutting, but the 
full crop is at the third or fourth season —The 
Independent. 

Baby and the Beast.—Instances are known of 
leopards rescuing their keepers from other ani- 
mals in the menagerie, and a very pretty story 
is told of one case, when, through the instru. 
mentality of a cage of leopards, a man and his 
baby girl were saved from the attack of a 
jaguar, one of the most untamable of animals, 
The man travelled with the menagerie and its 
attached circus as a gymnast in the summer, 
but when the animals went into winter quarters 
he was retained as a keeper, and lived with his 
family in a little cottage near by. Scarcely 
a day passed that he did not take his bab 
daughter to see the animals, and they, acco 
ing to their custom, grew so fond of her, that at 
her coming, most of them would make som 
signs of pleasure. Only one, a sullen brute d 
a jaguar, refused to make friends, and alwa 
flattened down his ears and snarled when 
was taken before his cage. With the leopards, 
on the other hand, she was particularly friendly, 
and they liked nothing better than having her 
put her tiny hand through the bars to pat and 
stroke them. The thought of putting her in 
the cage with even the leopards had never 
occurred to him, however, and probably it 
never would have, had not the jaguar forced it 
into his mind very suddenly one day. He had 
been cleaning the cages, and the process being 
an unpleasant one to the jaguar, that ferocious 
beast was in such a very ugly mood that the 
man thought it best not to anger him any more 
by holding the baby before his cage. Conse 
quently he hurried past the cross animal, and 
thereby failed to notice that the cage fastening 
was. so slipped that the door might easily be 
opened. He had reached the leopards and was 
holding the baby so that she could reach thro 
the bars, when he heard a slight thud on 
floor behind him, and looking around, saw # 
his horror that the jaguar had escaped, and 
with blazing eyes, slow-waving tail, and crouched 
body, was stealthily moving toward him. 

His first feeling was a sickening fear, but he 
quickly recovered, and with the marvellous 
rapidity the mind is capable of in emergencies, 
sought for means of escape. He knew he 
not escape by either door, for the lithe, active 
animal would overtake him before he had gone 
ten paces. A pulley rope, used for hoisting 
quantities of meat or feed into the room, dat 
gled from the ceiling to the floor, and offe 
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hibition, that many of those who have con- 
tracted a strong love for alcoholic drinks, will 
probably find means in some way or another to 
gratify their longings; and that unprincipled 
men for the sake of gain, will surreptitiously 
supply this demand. As well might we object 
to a law which makes stealing a criminal of- 
fence, because some persons will steal notwith- 
standing the law. The condemnation placed on 
any evil practice by law has an educational in- 
fluence on the community ; and certainly tends 
to its repression, even if it cannot entirely 
eradicate it. 

We feel, too, that if liquor could only be 
obtained by secret and illegal means (which in 
itself would render its use disreputable), that 
the probable effect would be to save many of 
those now growing up to manhood from acquir- 
ing a fondness for it—a fondness which might 
lead to their own destruction. 

The general testimony of the public papers 
in Philadelphia, as to the good effects produced 
in that city during the past year by the enforce- 
ment of the present license law, seems to us an 
additional reason for extending the principle 
of prohibition. The decrease of disorder and 
public drunkenness which has been observed in 
Philadelphia, is due solely to the care exercised 
by the Judges in greatly diminishing the num- 
ber of places where liquor could be sold, and in 
refusing licenses to persons of bad character. 
It was this partial prohibition which produced 
the good result; and this would probably have 
been quite as effective if the sellers of liquor 
had not been required to pay any license fee. 
That the amount of license fee required has no 
influence in discouraging the opening of saloons, 
is evident from the fact that the applications for 
permission to open saloons now being made to 
the Judges of Philadelphia, are in excess (we be- 
lieve by some thousands) of the number granted 
by them the previous year. It is not to the 
amount of the fee, but to the conscientiousness 
of the Judges, that Philadelphia has been in- 
debted for whatever measure of reform it has 
experienced in this matter. 

As this subject is one of great importance, 
we hope those of our readers who are entitled to 
a vote in Pennsylvania, will so exercise their 
power as to promote, to the best of their judg- 
ment, the cause of morality and the public 
welfare. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Strates.—The celebration of the centennial 
anniversary of the inauguration of Washington as the 
first President of the United States, begun in New 
York city on Fourth Month 29th, and was expected to 
last three days. The Ledger says: “ New York city is 
in a whirl of festivity and crowded with a visiting 
multitude.” 

The total value of our exports for the twelve months 
which ended Third Mo. 31st, 1889, was $723,757,838, 
against $694,158,815 during the twelve months which 
ended Third Mo. 31st, 1888. The total value of our 
imports for the same period was $733,531,195, against 
$723,228,144. 

Returns have been received of the vote on the Pro- 
hibitory Amendment in all the cities and towns in 
Massachusetts, The total vote for the amendment is 
88,696 ; against, 133,195: majority against the amend- 
ment, 44,499. 

In Boston there were over 2000 applicants for liquor 
licenses and, as the law limits the number to 780, 
there are nearly 1500 places that must close by Fifth 
Month Ist. An estimate of the loss to those who have 
been refused a license in fixtures and income, places 
the sum at $5,000,000. About 3500 barkeepers will be 
thrown out of employment. 

Judge White, of the Common Pleas Court in Pitts- 
burg, has handed down his decision in the liquor 
license applications of Allegheny County. He granted 
but 95 retail and 43 wholesale licenses in Pittsburg, 


against a total of over 700 two years ago and 274 last 
year. Thirty-nine retail and 15 wholesale licenses 
were granted in Allegheny. The total number of 
wholesale and retail licenses granted in the County 
was 254. 

The Senate of New York on the 25th ult., passed the 
Saxton Electoral Reform bill by a vote of 18 to 11. 
After a long debate the High License bill recently ap- 
proved by the Assembly was passed. 

The Senate of Connecticut, by a strict party vote, 
has passed the Prohibition Amendment resolution, 
which was defeated in the House one week before. 
The House then voted to recede from its former vote, 
and concur with the Senate in submitting the amend- 
ment to the people. 

E. B. Cowgill, the Kansas State Sugar Inspector, 
says that there will be a number of new sugar factories 
started in that State this year, and that the sugar pro- 
duct of the State will be many times greater than it 
was last year. 

Surgeon General Hamilton, of the Marine Hospital 
Service, has been informed by the President of the 
Board of Health of Sandford, Florida, that a case of 
yellow fever existed in that city. Every precaution 
has been taken to prevent a spread of the disease. 

Indianapolis is reported to be flooded with counter- 
feit $10 greenbacks, which are part of a lot printed on 
an island near St. Louis in 1878. 

A case of leprosy has been discovered at Spring 
Lake, Wisconsin. The victim is a woman. The char- 
acter of the disease is well marked. 

A storm on Lake Superior last week broke up a 
number of booms of logs and scattered the timbers out 
in the lake, causing a loss to lumbermen estimated at 
$100,000. 

Deaths in Philadelphia last week numbered 395, a 
decrease of 28 as compared with the previous week, 
and of 14 as compared with the corresponding period 
last year. Of the entire number 227 were males and 
168 females: 48 died of pneumonia; 46 of consump- 
tion; 27 of convulsions ; 24 of diseases of the heart ; 
15 of typhoid fever; 14 of old age; 14 of cancer; 12 
of inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 12 of 
bronchitis; 12 of debility; 11 of congestion of the 
brain, and 10 of cerebritis. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 44’s, 1083; 4’s, 129}; currency 
6’s, 121 a 131. 

Cotton.—Spinners bought sparingly on a basis of 11 
cts. per pound for middling uplands. 

Flour and Meal.—Western and Pennsylvania super, 
$2.50 a $3.00; do., do., extras, $3.25 a $3.75; No. 2 
winter family, $3.75 .a $4.25; Pennsylvania family, 
$4.25 a $4.50; Pennsylvania roller process, $4.50 a $5.00 ; 
Ohio, clear, $4.50 a $4.75; do., straight, $4.75 a $5.00; 
Indiana, clear, $4.50 a $4.75; do., straight, $4.75 a 
$5.00 ; St. Louis and Southern Illinois, clear, $4.50 a 
$4.65; do. do., straight, $4.75 a $5.00; winter patent, 
fair to choice, $5.15 a $5.50; Minnesota, clear, $3.90 
a $4.50; do., straight, $4.75 a $5.50; do., patent, $5.50 
a $6.00. Rye flour was scarce and firm, at $3.00 per 
barrel for choice. 

Grain.—No. 1 red wheat, 903 a 91 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 425 a 48 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 31} a 324 cts. 

Beeves.—Best steers, 43 a 4} cts. ; good, 4} a 4% cts.; 
medium, 4 a 4 cts.; fair, 3} a 3} cts.; common, 3 a 
3} ets. 

Sheep.—Best wool, 6 a 6} cts.; medium, 5} a 58 ets.; 
fair, 5} a 5§ cts.. Clipped, best, 4§ a 43 cts.; good, 44a 
4% cts.; medium, 4 a 44 cts.; common, 2} a 8 cts. 
Lambs, 6} a 8 cts. 

Hogs.—Choice Chicagos, 74 a 7} cts. ; good Westerns, 
6} a 7 cts. ; country hogs, 6} a 6} cts. 

Forreicn.—A Unionist conference was held at Bir- 
mingham on the 25th of Fourth Month. Resolutions 
were adopted affirming that the land question was the 
root of Irish discontent, and urging the Government 
to introduce in the House of Commons, without delay, 
a measure to enable tenants to become owners of the 
land. 

General Boulanger, Count Dillon, and six other 
members of the Boulangist party, arrived in London 
on the afternoon of the 24th ult. A crowd outside the 
station is estimated to have numbered 2000 persons. 
They groaned and hissed the General as well as hooted 
and cheered him. The public generally are apathetic 
concerning Boulanger’s presence in the city. 

The provisional directors of the Comptoir d’Es- 
compte have signed a deed constituting a new com- 
pany. The deed gives the present holders of shares 
40,000 founders’ shares, besides a right to 20 per cent. 
of the profits. A syndicate of bankers guarantees the 
entire amount of the capital in the event of the shares 
not being taken. 


The Conference of representatives of the Unite 
States, Germany and England, to consider Samoan 
affairs, opened on the 29th ultimo, in the Congres 
Hall of Prince Bismarck’s residence. The session 
lasted an hour and fifteen minutes. On the pr 
of Count Herbert Bismarck it was decided that the 
strictest secrecy should govern the deliberations of the 
Conference. 

The Conference adjourned without fixing a date for 
the next session. The sentiments expressed by the 
Commissioners were of the friendliest character, 

It is reported from St. Petersburg that, in addition 
to revolutionary pamphlets, menacing letters haye 
been found on the Czar’s table. 

In consequence of compromising discoveries affect. 
ing the Chiefs of the secret police, Poutiline, the head 
of that department, and several high officers, have been 
dismissed. 

Terrible land slides have occurred in Peru from the 
perpendicular walls through which the tunnels on the 
Oroya route were cut in order to enable the Verrugas 
bridge to be thrown across the chasm from tunnel to 
tunnel. A cloud-burst caused a mass of rocks and 
earth to crash down and sweep away the bridge. The 
bridge, which cost $500,000, was 575 feet long and 260 
feet high, the highest in the world with one exception, 

It is reported that the sea has been exceedingly 
rough in the bay of Callos, Peru, “in consequence of 
a peculiar agitation, the cause of which has never 
been satisfactorily explained.” 

Several cases of yellow fever have recently occurred 
in Callao, Peru. 

On the morning of the 28th ultimo, the limited ex- 
press on the Grand Trunk Railway was wrecked near 
Hamilton, Ontario. The cars jumped the track and 
ran into a water tank. Two cars were telescoped and 
took fire. Eighteen persons were killed, and about 
twenty injured. The latter are doing well, but of the 
killed only two have been identified, the others having 
been burned beyond recognition. Most of the passen- 
gers were on their way to the centennial celebration in 
New York city. 


NOTICES. 


The Committee on Public Meetings of the Temper 
ance Association of Friends of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, is desirous of entering into communication 
with one or more Friends in each Particular Meeting 
in Eastern Pennsylvania, the object being to take such 
means as may seem advisable to stir up a more genenl 
interest among Friends and others in the election a 
the Prohibitory Amendment, which is to be helda 
the 18th of Sixth Month next. Friends should ber 
in mind that this is a moral and not a political que 
tion, and one in which their influence for the right 
ought to be felt in the communities in which they live 
more than it is. Will not those who may take anit 
terest in the subject promptly address 

GEORGE VAUX, JR, 
404 Locust Street, Philadelphia. 


Westtown Boarprne Scnoot.—During the Sum 
mer term the stage will be at Westtown Station & 
convey passengers to the school on the arrival of the 
7.25, 8.53, 2.47 and 4.55 trains from Broad St. Station 

J. G. WiiiiaMs, Suph. 


Wantep—A competent Friend to teach in Chester 
field Preparative Meeting School at Crosswicks, N.J. 

For information apply to Josepa 8S. MIDDLENS, 
Crosswicks, Burlington Co., N. J.; or Wa. Bisnor, 
Walnford, Monmouth Co., N. J. 


Wantep—Numbers 59 and 64 of the Tract Repo 
tory, for Friends’ Library. { 
Address Jno. H. Ditirxcuam, Librariaa, 
142 North Sixteenth Street. 


FRIEND’s ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE.—An Assistat 
Resident Physician wanted. Please apply promptly 
to Dr. Jno. C. Hawn, Supt., Frankford, Philadelphis 
eT 
Nee ee eee 

Diep, at Poplar Ridge, N. Y., Second Month 7, 
1889, in her 34th year, M. Resecca Hazarp, wifeé 
William W. Hazard, an esteemed member of Scipi 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. This dear Friend 8 
very exemplary in life and conversation, having in het 
young years yielded to the inward Teacher, she 
made willing to bear the cross in obedience; and its 
believed that she has entered into the joy of her 

——, at her residence in Germantown, Third 
llth, 1889, Mary T. Spencer, widow of Geort 
Spencer, in the 89th year of her age, a member 
elder of Abington Monthly, and Horsham Particalst 
Meeting of Friends. 





